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CONTRARY TO LAW AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Some questions have come to us from small public libraries regard- 
ing payment of compensation to board members for work in the library. 


In some cases CWA work has raised this question. Wis. Statutes 
(48.26-1) provide: ‘No compensation or expenses shall be paid to the 
members of any municipal library board for their services as such.” 
The question has not been passed upon by the Attorney General as re- 
gards libraries, but in June 1932 it was held that a member of a local 
board of vocational education may not accept employment from the 
board. (21 O.A.G. 673.) “Under the provisions of sec. 348.28 Stats. 
a public officer may not be interested in a contract for personal services 
with the governmental body of which he is a member.” (Henry vs. 
Dolen, 186 Wis. 622). The same ruling would certainly apply to a mem- 
ber of a library board. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF AN HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


By Harlow Lindley, Curator of History 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 


(Abstract of discussion presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums held at Chicago June 12- 
14, 1933, and the M-I-O Museums Associa- 
tion held at Battle Creek, Mich., Nov. 24- 
25, 1933. Reprinted from ‘Museum 
Echoes.’’) 

In the first place I want to say a word 
concerning the possibilities of the histori- 
cal museum as an educational institution, 
rather than simply a repository of so- 
called relics. Since entering the field of 
museum work I have been conscious con- 
stantly of the fact that there was some- 
thing lacking in the ordinary historical 
museum. It seemed to me that art and 
scientific museums were far superior as 
a rule to the historical museum, and I 
began to wonder why. I have answered 
that question to my own satisfaction, but 
possibly I have not answered it correctly. 

It is pretty difficult to conceive of any 
sort of an art museum without consider- 
ing the necessity of those in charge hav- 
ing some appreciation of art and some 
knowledge of the history of art, and it is 
more difficult possibly to conceive of a 
scientific museum without a director and 
staff who know something of science, but 
I fear that many of our historical mu- 
seums are handled by persons who have 
a love for antiques, who are sentimental 
rather than scientific, and who are more 
nearly collectors than curators. 

The result has been a lack of plan and 
a lack of scope for the museum program. 
The result has been a quantitative rather 
than a qualitative production. Senti- 
ment, family pride, and the abnormal, 
have guided the development of the mu- 
seum, rather than a well-balanced plan 
emphasizing by means of visual educa- 
tion the normal life development of the 
people concerned. 

I am inclined to think that for his- 
torical purposes, the local museum has 
the greatest possibilities for educational 
service. These museums should tell the 
history of the city, county or state for 
which they stand, and that which is re- 
lated to it. 

There should be a conscious plan for 


the museum’s development. Material 
should be classified and organized for 
type purposes, and the ability to reject 
is sometimes of greater importance than 
the ability to accept. The plan for such 
a museum should provide for the exhib- 
its of certain features of human history, 
such as pioneer life, household furnish- 
ings, food, cooking, clothing or costume, 
weaving, farm utensils industrial life, 
transportation and the like. Early in- 
dustry can be featured by original ma- 
terial or models of such things as cob- 
bler shops, grist mills, saw mills, the be- 
ginning of factory development, foun- 
dries, etc. 

Perhaps the most important matter to 
be borne in mind is care in the selection 
of normal typical material and avoidance 
of duplication. Models should be made 
accurately and to scale. 

In telling the story of a people by mu- 
seum materials, original material, mod- 
els, pictures, photostats, maps, charts, 
and dioramas can all be used to advan- 
tage. 

To humanize the work of the museum 
special pageants, such as a pageant of 
weaving, lighting, modern motifs from 
original specimens, musical instruments, 
pottery, etc., only suggest the possibili- 
ties in this field of activity. 

Special occasions such as an old-time 
school, spelling bee, singing school, old- 
time church, pioneer social gatherings, 
may be arranged for, which not only will 
be distinctively educational, but will tend 
to popularize the museum. 

In a more serious vein the museum 
should provide for lectures on historical 
subjects supplementing the museum ex- 
hibits. 

The arranging of exhibits, the proper 
labelling, the naturalness of setting, the 
ease of access will all be determining ele- 
ments in the success of the work. 

Wherever action can be put into ex- 
hibits it is a distinct advantage. This is 
particularly true of industrial exhibits. 
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If you will pardon a personal reference 
as to what can be done along the line of 
an exhibit arranged to tell a consecutive 
story, I will refer briefly to an exhibit, 
called the “Story of Ohio as told by a 
Museum Exhibit”, in the Ohio State Mu- 
seum. A large room ill-adapted to mod- 
ern museum methods was selected and 
divided into compartments by celotex 
board partitions, thus securing three 
times the original wall space and four- 
teen individual booths. Then fourteen 
chapters or features of Ohio’s history 
were selected in chronological order and 
adapted to the fourteen rooms. The first 
was devoted to the geographical and 
physical basis for Ohio’s human history. 
This was followed by Ohio’s Prehistoric 
people; the Ohio Indians; the coming of 
the white man; the contest for Ohio; the 
first permanent settlements in Ohio; 
Ohio becomes a state; Ohio in the War of 
1812; Pioneer life in Ohio; Internal im- 
provements; Religion and Education; the 
Anti-slavery movement in Ohio; Ohio in 
the Civil, Spanish-American and World 
wars; and lastly Ohio’s peaceful prog- 
ress. A standard, bearing a brief de- 
scription of each exhibit, stands before 
each booth, and a booklet entitled “The 
Story of Ohio, as told by a Museum Ex- 
hibit” is available for those who wish to 
buy it at a nominal price. 
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In addition to this special exhibit in 
the Hall of History of the State Museum 
are special group exhibits including an 
original pioneer log house fully fur- 
nished, and exhibits of pioneer life, 
transportation, firearms, ceramics, furni- 
ture, musical instruments, time pieces, 
Civil and World War, Numismatics, etc. 

There is a very manifest renewed in- 
terest in museums, and if the historical 
museum is to mean anything, its work 
must be given a new meaning. Such 
museums as the Rochester, N. Y. mu- 
seum, the museum of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society, the museum of the City 
of New York, and the new museum of 
the Chicago Historical Society serve as 
good practical illustrations of this new 
meaning. 

Exhibits to be educational must be ar- 
ranged in constructive units, and they 
must make a human interest appeal. 
Possibly most of the casual visitors 
would not know the difference, but the 
responsibility of educating the people 
properly is a function of the museum, 
and the exhibit should be properly built 
up to accomplish this. The museum 
should be the last word in visual educa- 
tion. The day of the curiosity shop is 
over, and an educational institution, with 
an aggressive and dynamic spirit must 
take its place. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


New Directions 


“There is a hard wind blowing today— 
which helps if you’re going in the right 
direction.” 

This remark by a farmer friend to 
H. A. Overstreet has set us thinking 
about the present effort on the part of 
librarians to take advantage of the pres- 
ent situation. 

These are some of the straws which 
show which way the wind is blowing us: 

The rapidly changing conditions of the 
present day have greatly increased the 
problem of maintaining an up to date 


reference collection. Books that were 
authoritative last year or even three 
months ago are now out of date and the 
contents obsolete. To meet this situa- 
tion we have increased the scope of our 
pamphlet and clipping file. This supple- 
ments the book collection and is far less 
expensive to keep up to the minute. 


It has also in some cases proved a 
great saving on the wear and tear of ex- 
pensive books. For example, like every 
other library we were besieged by cross 
word puzzle enthusiasts during the win- 
ter. The assault on the dictionary was 
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tremendous. Other libraries were for- 
bidding this use of the dictionary, but 
we were reluctant to deprive people of 
any sort of occupation during times like 
these. At length we learned of a 
pamphlet containing all of the three let- 
ter words in the dictionary, the particu- 
lar field of the puzzle hunters at that 
time. We purchased two copies at 
twenty cents, and the dictionary which 
had cost more than one hundred times 
that amount took a new lease on life. 

Beside the pamphlets used in the li- 
brary more than 700 were circulated.— 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1933 of Westerly Pub- 
lic Library, Westerly, Rhode Island. 

The financial depression in the Library 
seems to be making many members of 
the staff more self-reliant. “Help, help” 
has given place to “Help yourself.” We 
have of course known of the extensive 
repairing of books to save rebinding and 
discarding but the number of other 
crafts which have also been brought in- 
to use to save library expenditure is sur- 
prising. Typewriters, trucks and other 
machinery have been taken apart and re- 
paired, furniture has been reinforced, pa- 
per boxes have been used several times 
over, both sides of almost every piece of 
paper have been utilized and small pur- 
chases made by employees for Library 
use, all at a saving to the C.P.L.—Chi- 
cago Public Library STAFF NEws, Nov. 
1933. 

One of our Heads of Departments pre- 
sents her annual report under the cap- 
tion “The Annals of the Poor.” This is 
characteristic of the serene philosophy 
and mental balance of this individual of 
long experience. While none here care 
to talk about it, none would deny the 
reality these words convey. The indi- 
vidual referred to, as well as her asso- 
ciates without exception, would, however, 
also testify to the fact that during the 
past year we have struck gold as never 
before. 

With the crumbling of the economic 
foundation on which the community 
prosperity and the fortunes of the indi- 
vidual were built up, the most pressing 
questions were. What could be pre- 
served? What resources did we still 
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have to break the vicious daily round in 
search of a new foothold, what relief to 
the increasing feeling of frustration? 

Obviously we all had to pull in our 
belts and live on rationed resources. The 
Library as a unit in the people’s self- 
government accepted the economy pro- 
gram without a thought of asking for 
exemption. Our capacities and man 
power were keyed up to their highest 
tempo in analyzing the new perplexities 
and bringing such compensations to all 
comers as book service gives in periods of 
leisure and waiting. Our departments 
functioned at an accelerated rate, deal- 
ing with the grim realities of the day, 
assisting students, investigators, and of- 
ficials bent on ascertaining facts, on dis- 
covering and testing new ideas and de- 
vices for a way out. It is to be hoped 
that such information service was pro- 
ductive of practical results. But other 
people also came within our doors—peo- 
ple whose daily base of activity and en- 
joyment of life had disappeared from un- 
der their feet, who, knowing little of 
“Causes,” lost heart in endless discus- 
sions and proclamations. For thousands 
of these people the Library became an 
almost personal sanctuary. Here in this 
house of records the old truths of civili- 
zation brought them the comforting mes- 
sage that though material things perish 
the inner life may be enriched and an 
attitude of sanity be maintained. The 
recriminations shouted from the plat- 
form and in the press had proved un- 
productive of results—the harvest from 
the past and the counsel of thoughtful, 
balanced minds as recorded in print, 
carefully sifted, might lead to safe high- 
ways and the clarification of issues. 

One is justified in concluding that this 
Library, with many others, improved its 
opportunity of service during the recent 
past not only by serving as a laboratory 
and research center, but also by the poise 
and stability on the part of the service 
staff. There was sore need of social 
clinics, but it was equally important so- 
cially that some institutions stress the 
ingredients and facts that keep life nor- 
mal. Life must be lived; fellowship, 
cheerful helpfulness and swinging the 
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doors open—these were some of the sat- 
isfactions that were ours in sharing the 
day’s work with our own people. Ever- 
lasting credit should go to the library 
workers that kept their balance, that to 
them the clear sources of life were as 
important as clinical discussions. They 
enhanced the positive side of life. . . 

In trying to do our part in stiffening 
the backbone of society we realized that 
the social elements composing our read- 
ing public had changed. The student 
group, the professional class, the “white 
collar” and the block of business men 
had increased in percentage attendance; 
skilled labor on an indefinite leave also 
reported in at unwonted hours. They 
were no longer members of clubs or noon- 
day barbecues. They found in our build- 
ings the privacy they desired; the atten- 
tion they received was on the basis of 
partnership, never on the basis of inves- 
tigation or relief. A careful clocking of 
analysis of attendance during a “peak” 
week indicated that from 45% to 50% of 
those entering the main building came 
here for purposes of study and reading 
but borrowed no books. The lack of 
comfort in their cramped diggings op- 
erated against home reading. The un- 
skilled labor group, the group always 
living near the edge of the drop, regis- 
tered less, while the children appeared 
the more. 

What place in community life did the 
Library fill during these months, what 
refuge would the above groups have 
found if the Library had not been avail- 
able? Let the people speak!—From the 
68th ANNUAL REpPoRT of the Detroit Li- 
brary Commission. 


International Mind Alcoves 


The man in the street, the casual 
reader, and even the children are kept in 
touch with the work of the Endowment 
through a special branch of the Division, 
known as the International Mind Al- 
coves. This work has been frequently 
described in previous reports since it is 
an established part of the regular work 
of the Division, but the results achieved 
are so unique and so evident, it cannot 
fail to be of interest to consider progress 
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of the work during the past year. It is 
evident that the first call upon funds in 
a small library is for current fiction and 
that the purchase of the more expensive 
recent books dealing with the daily life, 
customs and history of foreign peoples 
must often be postponed if not entirely 
abandoned. It was in the hope of en- 
couraging a wider knowledge of world 
conditions by acquainting the general 
reader with books of this latter type that 
the International Mind Alcoves were es- 
tablished in 1918. By this plan there are 
sent regularly every three months to li- 
brarians in small communities, travel 
books of the nature described above as 
a gift from the Endowment. The li- 
brarian keeps these books in a special 
collection known as the International 
Mind Alcove and gives publicity to each 
new installment when it is received. 
When this collection is built up to about 
one hundred books the number of books 
in each subsequent installment is reduced 
by one-half and the installments finally 
discontinued so that the funds thus re- 
leased may be used to start new alcoves 
in other libraries. There are at present 
878 libraries in the United States receiv- 
ing the Alcove books although many 
more have a finished collection upon their 
shelves. . . The children are, if possible, 
even more interested in their Junior Al- 
cove than the adults are in theirs. The 
children’s books dealing with children in 
foreign countries grow more numerous 
and attractive every year, and it is not 
surprising that the children are enthusi- 
astic over them... No one has ever 
questioned the joy of good books or the 
value of the reading habit. The Inter- 
national Mind Alcoves open an attractive 
path to the study of international rela- 
tions. .. The cost of the International 
Mind Alcove work was approximately 
$18,000.00.—From Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace—Division of In- 
tercourse and Education, ANNUAL RE- 
PORT, 1932. 


International Mind Alcove Books: 
Juvenile 


The following books have been chosen 
by the book committee of the Interna- 
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tional Mind Alcoves Division of the Car- 
negie Endowment for _ International 
Peace to aid librarians in the selection of 
books in the field of international rela- 
tions: 
Africa 


Barnard, W. E. Kembo. 1925. Miss. 
Ed. Mov. 150 5th Ave. 
sgradley, M. H. Alice in jungleland. 


1927. App. 
Tietjens, Eunice. Boy of the desert. 
1928. McCann. 
Alaska 
Lomen and Flack. Taktuk, an Arctic 
boy. 1929. Doran. 
Snell, R. J. The dinner that was always 
there. 1923. Whitman. 


Warner, G. C. Windows in Alaska. 


1928. Friendship Press. 
Albania 
Miller, E. C. Pran in Albania. 1930. 
Doubleday. 
Arabia 
Martin, D. B. Awisha’s carpet. 1930. 
Doubleday. 
British Empire—Australia 
Fleming, W. M. The hunted piccanin- 


nies. 1928. Dutton. 
British Empire—-Canada 
Phillips, E. C. Gay 
Houghton. 
MacDonald, FE. B. Betty 
1926. Little—Brown. 
British Empire—India 
Spriggs, EK. H. The three camels. 1925. 
Miss. Ed. Mov. 
British Empire—Wales 
Lyle, G. M. The little 
Wales. 1929. Whitman. 
China 
Buck, Pearl. 
Day. 
Nevil, E. M. Ah Fu. 


Madelon. 1921. 


in Canada. 


travelers in 


Young revolutionists, 1932. 


1925. Miss. Ed. 


Mov. (For small children) 

Rowe, Dorothy. The moon's birthday. 
1927. Macm. 

Rowe, Dorothy. The rabbit lantern. 
1926. Macm. 

Egypt 

Palmer, W. B. Abdul. 1928. Macm. 

rrance 

Braun, Esther. Nanette of the wooden 
shoes. 1929. Macm. 

Des Chesnez, Baroness, Lady Green 
Satin and her maid, Rosette. 1924. 
Macm. 

De Segur, Madame. Happy surprises. 
1929. Whitman. 

Hill and Maxwell. Little Tonino. 1928. 
Macm. 

Stewart, A. B. Three white cats of Avig- 
non. 1929. Doubleday. 

Criss, Mildred. Betty Leein Paris. 1931. 
Doubleday. 


Oleott, Virginia. Jean and Fanchon. 
1931. Silver-—Burdett. 
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Wells, Rhea. Peppi, the duck. 1927. 
Doubleday. (Small child) 

Barringer, M. Martin, the goose boy. 
1932. Doubleday. 

Hill and Maxwell. Rudi of the toll gate. 
1932. Macm. 

Kastner, Erich. Emil and the detec- 
tives. 1930. Doubleday. 

Kuebler, Katharine. Hansel, the gan- 
der. 1930. Morrow. 

Lehman, A. C. Milly and her village. 
1931. Macm. 

Neumann, D. Sperli, the clockmaker. 
1932. Macm. 


Greenland 
Macmillan, D. B. 
bleday. 


Kah-da. 19380. Dou- 


Guatemala 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Boy with the 
parrot. 1930. Macm. 
Haiti 
Bontemps and Hughes. Popo and Fifina. 
1932. Macm. 
Hungary 
MeNeer, May. Tinka, Minka and Linka. 
1981. Knopf. 
Italy 
Morley, M. W. Donkey John of Toy Val- 
ley. 1926. McClurg. 
Brann, Esther. Nicolina. 1931. Macm. 
Japan 
Jacobs, Helen. Mitsu, a little girl of Ja- 
pan. 1928. Friendship Press. 
Kent, Karlene. Little black eyes. 1927. 
Macm. 
Rowe, Dorothy. The begging deer. 
1928. Macm. 
Sugimoto, E. I. With Taro and Hana in 
Japan. 1926. Stokes. 


Latin America 


Burton, C. P. Bob’s Hill meets the An- 


des. 1928. Holt. 

Mexico 

Gaines, Ruth. Lucita. 1913. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 

Moon, Grace. Nadita. 1927. Doran. 


McLean, R. M. Jumping beans. 1929. 
Friendship Press. 


Thomas, M. L. The Burro’s moneybag. 


1931. Abingdon. 
Netherlands 
Perkins, L. F. Kit and Kat. 1929. 
. Houghton. 


Dodge, M. M. Hans Brinker of the sil- 


ver skates. 1929. Whitman. 
Perkins, L. F. Dutch twins, 1911. 
Houghton. 
Peck and Jonson. Wings over Holland. 
1932. Macm. 
Norway 
Chevalier, Ragnhild. Wandering Mon- 
day and other days in old Bergen. 
1931. Macm. 
Siam 
Morse, Elizabeth. Chang. 1930. Dut- 
ton. 
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Sicily 
Wells, Rhea. Beppo the donkey. 1930. 
Doubleday. (Small children) 
South Seas 
Pateman, May. Babo. 1931. Friend- 
ship Press. 
Spain 
Brann, Esther. Lupe goes to school. 
Bates, K. L. In Sunny Spain. 1925. 
Dutton, 
Wells, Rhea. Coco, the goat. 1929. 
Doubleday. 
Sweden 
Palm, Amy. Wanda and Greta at Broby 
farm. 1930. Longmans. 
Adams, Katharine. Midsummer. 1926. 
Macm, 
Midwinter. 1927. Macm. 
Cautley, Marjorie. Building a house in 
Sweden. 1931. Macm. 
Switzerland 
Oleott, Virginia. Antonand Trini. 1930. 





Burdett. 
Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. 1923. Hough- 
ton. 


Covering More than One Country 

Coulson, Elizabeth. Friends of ours. 
(America, Arabia, China, Egypt, India 
and Ireland) 1918. Miss. Ed, Mov. 

Funk, F. E. Playtime around the world. 
1928. Whitman. 

Hulbert, Winifred. Cease firing. 1929. 
Macm. 

Kirby, Mary and Elizabeth. Aunt Mar- 
tha’s corner cupboard. 1928. Whit- 
man. 

“Ouida”. Adogof Flanders. 1909. Lipp. 

“Ouida”. In the apple country. (Eng- 
land) 

“Ouida”. The little earl. (England) 

“Ouida”. The Nurémberg stove. (Ger- 
many) 

Smalley, Janet. Plum to plum jam. 
1929. Morrow. 

Smalley, Janet. Rice to rice pudding. 
1929. Morrow. 

Thomas, M. L. George Washington Lin- 
coln goes around the world. 1927, 
Nelson. 

Uncle Robert. Children of the field and 
forest. (Brazil, British Guiana, Bur- 
ma and Japan) 1925. Macm., 

Uncle Robert. Children of the mountain 
and plain. (Holland, Tibet, China, Ar- 
gentine, Madagascar) 1925. Macm. 

Uncle Robert. Children of the sunshine. 
(Central and South Africa, Morocco, 
Ceylon, Java) 1925. Macm. 

Uncle Robert. Children of the snow and 
ice. (Arctic regions and Russia) 
1925. Macm. 

Warner, G. C. The world on a farm. 
(Africa, Bulgaria, China, Italy, Syria, 
United States) 1931. Friendship Press. 

Wilson, E.H. Flyaway Flippety. (Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Egypt) 1932. Harper. 
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Phillips, G. D. Far peoples. (Africa, 
Brazil, China, India, Japan, Korea, The 
Philippines, Russia) 1929. Univ. of 
Chicago. 

—From KANSAS LIBRARY BULLETIN, 

September 1933. 


Book Jackets 


An advertisement from the H. R. 
Huntting Company of a special binder 
for book jackets making it possible to 
preserve them for the enjoyment and in- 
formation which they contain for library 
patrons calls to our mind some of the 
clever uses to which they have been put 
in the libraries we have visited. 

At Waukesha the jackets are left on 
the books on the rental shelf, and have 
had marked success in emphasizing the 
newness of the books. The value of the 
jackets for publicity purposes has long 
been realized. Those which are not so 
attractive in appearance are saved to 
cover the books which leave the library 
on inclement days. 

An interesting article on the long-un- 
appreciated jacket appeared in the Bul- 
letin of the New Hampshire Public Li- 
braries in June 1933: 


Modern Book-Jackets 


Book-jackets — curious things! Just 
what are they and why? They have an 
interesting history, what little there is 
—interesting because its path is so elu- 
sive and so dim as to be almost untrace- 
able at times. 

The jacket which today is almost a 
part of the book itself, has undergone 
many a change in the course of its de- 
velopment both outwardly and in idea. 
Previous to 1875 or ’80, there were no 
book-jackets in this country and possibly 
no dust wrappers as they were first 
called. As books came to be very elab- 
orately bound in expensive leathers with 
gold lettering, scroll work, and gilt edged 
pages, for protection they were wrapped 
in waste paper known as “overage” 
sheets. Soon there evolved a heavy ma- 
nila cover, called a dust wrapper, which 
at first was used only for the expensive 
books with their fine bindings. Publish- 
ers of cheaper books, however, were not 
long in recognizing the excellence of the 
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idea, and retailers were supplied with 
books kept clean by paper wrappers. 
This, then, was the lowly beginning of 
the present day book-jacket. 

To-day as one walks down the street, 
the bookseller’s shop, second only to the 
florist’s window, is the gayest of sights! 
And one experiences quite a thrill, for 
the gorgeous book-jacket is a far cry 
from the manila dust wrapper of yore. 
The first wrappers were very plain, 
boasting no printing at all. Their one 
feature was a slit cut over the backbone 
of the book, thus exposing the author’s 
name and the title printed thereon. 
Presently, about 1900 perhaps, there ap- 
peared a cover made of glassine, a trans- 
parent paper. Glassine allowed the 
prospective buyer to see the beautiful 
bindings as well as the author and title 
of the book without removing the wrap- 
per. 

Book advertising had always been a 
big problem to publishers and was no 
less so in the early part of the twentieth 
century, therefore competition kept pub- 
lishers constantly alert for new ideas. 
Eventually a mid-western firm, Bobbs- 
Merrill of Indianapolis, realized what a 
valuable advertising vehicle the modest 
dust wrapper could be if properly han- 
dled. One day jackets appeared boldly 
bearing the author’s name, the title and 
price of the book, as well as the name of 
the publisher. The venture was success- 
ful, other firms adopted the idea and a 
period of experimentation set in. First 
the elaborate designs of the book covers 
were reproduced on the jackets, then fol- 
lowed the pictorial era in which pretty 
girls and reproductions of the frontis- 
pieces were the favored decorations. 
About 1910 the new three color process 
was adapted to jacket needs and then 
color — much color descended upon the 
prospective book buyer! 

Publishers gradually ceased making 
very fine bindings and began to spend 
money on experiments with jackets. For 
a time each publishing house attempted 
to adopt one certain color by which that 
particular firm might be identified. It 
was a great idea and might have been 
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successful had not so many publishers 
chosen yellow. 

Out of the many experimental stages, 
there came the development of special 
designs and the addition of blurbs or 
typed paragraphs descriptive of the plot 
or atmosphere of the book. The inva- 
sion of special design brought with it a 
certain amount of discord. The designer 
naturally felt that the jacket should be 
artistic, in harmony and sympathy with 
the contents of the book, but the adver- 
tising manager thought that it should be 
arresting. After all, the object of the 
book-jacket should be to tell the story of 
the book or to suggest its special atmos- 
phere as quickly and as simply as pos- 
sible. To achieve this purpose, a jacket 
must attract and hold the fleeting glance 
—against the competition of dozens of 
others, therefore the design should be 
simple, striking, and straight-forward. 
Usually the designer won his point, for 
he had the front panel, the backbone, and 
sometimes the back panel of the jacket 
to work with, leaving only the flaps for 
the advertising manager. 

Through devious channels the wrapper 
has at last arrived at its present status 
—the poster jacket. It will possibly be 
of interest to note here that the very 
first poster was a book poster made about 
1836 by a French artist for some re- 
nown, Lelance, to advertise a book en- 
titled Comme neurent les femmes. 

Because a design must be so striking 
that even at a distance a book may be 
recognized by its jacket, it was found 
that the poster lends itself beautifully 
to the peculiar needs of the wrapper. 
These miniature posters present interest- 
ing problems to the artist, the space is 
restricted—the title must occupy much of 
this—the style and arrangement of let- 
tering, perhaps the most important con- 
sideration, must be simple, bold, with 
carrying quality to be read at a distance. 
The design should be built around the 
title; lettering should be in character 
with the design, and both of these in a 
general way in sympathy with the book. 
The whole should indicate what the book 
is about to arouse the interest and curi- 
osity of the buyer. This is most success- 
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fully done by the use of simple abstract 
arrangements. 

Poster jackets fall into three rather 
general types: 1. Decorative design 
which attempts to catch the eye and ap- 
peal to the imagination. 2. “Type jacket 
[which] purposes simply to set forth a 
brief résumé of the contents of the 
book.”—Knopf. 3. Illustrative jacket de- 
signed to catch the eye, appeal to the 
imagination and in some way tell the 
story. Of course there are myriad vari- 
ations such as the photographic, the geo- 
metric, and the symbolic jackets, each of 
which is very striking on the book to 
which it is peculiarly adapted. 

As to the advertising or selling value 
of the book-jacket, opinions are almost 
unanimous — good jackets undoubtedly 
help the sale of books. One publisher 
is quoted as follows: “This novel was 
first published without a jacket and its 
sales stopped at 400. We then issued it 
with this wrapper and we sold 4,000 
within a few weeks.” Another instance 
is cited where a bookseller refused to 
buy a certain book without a jacket, but 
when dressed in an attractive wrapper, 
he bought five hundred copies of it. He 
explained that his customers preferred 
their books with jackets. 

The selling side of the book industry 
brings into consideration the blurb or 
descriptive paragraph, which gives the 
potential reader an idea of the contents 
of the book. The blurb must be brief 
and reveal only a hint of the plot, for 
many readers do not care to know the 
story before they read it. 

The blurb is an outgrowth of that 
which in the days gone by was known as 
“puffing.” This was usually -a separate 
sheet of descriptive material about the 
book which was slipped between its 
pages, designed to arouse the interest 
and curiosity of the purchaser. That of 
course was long before the book-jacket 
arrived in all its splendor, and it was one 
of the few means of advertising which 
the publishers had at their disposal. 

A few years ago there arose a great 
hue and cry against the blurb. It was 
accused of being both dishonest and mis- 
leading. Literary critics, apparently, 
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were responsible for most of the uproar. 
They felt that blurb-writers were en- 
croaching upon their very private and 
sacred territory and that the blurb was 
intended to form their opinions for them. 
“Wrathfully they began their reviews by 
reviewing the blurb.” Reviewers ob- 
jected to the over use of such worn out 
adjectives as vivid, vital, virile, idyllic, 
realistic, etc. And so the feud goes on, 
sometimes dropped for awhile and then 
revived on the most trivial of pretexts. 

The jacket on the whole, however, is 
coming into greater harmony with the 
book in every way. The blurb, the color, 
and the design of the jacket are becom- 
ing more and more a part of the book 
itself, making of it one complete and 
harmonious unit. 

—BESS VAUGHAN. 


Visualized Statistics 


Figures do not lie, but sometimes they 
fail to make much of an impression on 
the minds of the people they are trying 
to reach. The report of the James V. 
Brown Library, Williamsport, Pa. for 
1933 reduces to tons and feet the daily 
and annual circulation of the library. 
One and a half tons of books passed 
over the receiving and issuing desk each 
day. If the daily issue were piled on 
the pavement in front of the city hall, 
the pile would extend 40 or 50 feet above 
the top of the city hall tower. If this 
were continued for a year, the wall thus 
formed would be 128 feet high and 200 
feet long. 

Miss Harriet Long illustrates the num- 
ber of books loaned in Oregon Libraries 
in 1932 by figuring the line which they 
would form if they were laid end to end 
along the highway. Taking the average 
height of a book as eight inches, she 
finds that the line thus formed would ex- 
tend along 906% miles of highway, which 
is a graphic method of representing the 
6,147,825 books circulated. The increase 
of 1,308,107 over the 1929 circulation 
would line a stretch of road for 177 
miles. The ribbons of books are meas- 
ured out along the scenic Columbia River 
Highway. 
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Certification 


At the annual meeting of the Public 
Library Certification Board in January, 
Miss Helen S. Mathews, DePere, was re- 
elected chairman for the year 1934. 

Certificates were granted to the follow- 
ing persons: 


Jean S. Barr, Racine 

Ruth L. Commentz, Menasha 

Mrs. Margaret S. Evans, Wauwatosa 
Agnes O. Hanson, Northfield, Minnesota 
Mrs. Gladys Johnson, Pardeeville 
Margaret M. Martin, Wausau 

Doris Pitzer, Barron 

Mrs. Emma Samdahl, Menomonie 
Edith Shepard, Fond du Lac 


Licenses were granted to the follow- 
ing: 
James A. McGurn, West Allis 
Ellen Meyers, Racine 
Esther L. Regli, Bloomer 
Irene E. Varney, Neillsville 
Edna F. Wold, West Allis 

During the year 1933 two meetings of 
the Board were held. Eighteen certifi- 
cates were granted as follows: Grade 
one—8, Grade two—1, Grade three—1, 
Grade four—8. 

There were also three licenses granted. 


Do You Want? 
Do You Need These Directories— 


Who’s who in America 

Thomas’ Register of Manufacturers 
Rand McNally Bank Directory 
Moody Investment Manuals 

Poor’s Register of Directors 
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Do You Wish List of— 


Lawyers 

Engineers 

Insurance companies 
Newspapers 

Hotels 

Schools 


Do You Want Publications on— 

Shipping trade 

Export trade 

Transportation business 

Automobile industry 

Printing business 

The Special Libraries Association has 
a national committee which has this and 
similar material for free distribution. 
It belongs now to special libraries which 
are limited in space and cannot keep back 
files. Thus, publications a year or two 
old are available, free except for trans- 
portation charges. 

Last year over eight hundred publica- 
tions were sent to eighty libraries—both 
public and university. The work affords 
great benefits, both to the special libra- 
rian who must discard material for lack 
of space and to the public librarian 
whose need is too specialized to warrant 
the expenditure of much money, but who 
nevertheless needs such material to fill 
those few requests for such information. 

Send your requests immediately to 
Miss Mildred C. Clapp, Chairman, S. L. 
A. Committee on Cooperation in Busi- 
ness Library Service, Business Branch of 
the Newark Public Library, 34 Com- 
merce Street, Newark, New Jersey. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


A change in the dates of the holiday 
recess left only two weeks of instruction 
after the recess before semester exam- 
inations. But in spite of this readjust- 
ment the work of the semester was fin- 
ished in excellent form, including, be- 
sides the usual lectures and class ap- 
pointments, visits to the Legislative Ref- 
erence Library, the Traveling Library 
Department, and the School of Journal- 


ism; also practice work in reference, 
mending, vertical filing, and inventory. 
The lessons in Library Publicity were 
accompanied by exhibits planned by four 
groups of the class, on subjects of their 
own choosing, as “inside publicity” to 
show how they would direct attention to 
reading matter on special subjects. The 
displays featured Eva Le Gallienne (in 
connection with her appearance in Madi- 
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son), Humorous Books (a happy choice 
due to frequent demand), Current Ques- 
tions (revealing the large amount of in- 
formal material available in a library), 
Polar Exploration (with posted radio 
programs from Commodore Byrd, maps, 
books, and periodicals, against an ice- 
blue background). The exhibits were 
timely, showed adaptability to space, and 
the conditions of time and limitation of 
material under which they were pre- 
pared. Criticism and discussion were 
accorded each exhibit. 

The announcement of Field Practice 
is always eagerly awaited. There was 
the usual flurry when the assignments 
were posted, for the students naturally 
are anxious to know where, for two 
months, they are to pursue their training 
in the libraries of the state. A study of 
the list below reveals that 33 institutions 
are cooperating, including 24 public li- 
braries, 5 college libraries, 1 high school, 
2 state departments, and the American 
Library Association. 

The usual “going away” party which 
follows immediately after the last ex- 
amination, before the class separates, 
had two new features this year, a travel 
skit, written and produced by the social 
committee, full of good fun with several 
clever “grinds” on the faculty, and a 
brief talk by Dr. Willard O. Mishoff, li- 
brarian and bibliographer, who spoke in 
part as follows: 


The time has come in your education 
for librarianship when you are to have 
an opportunity to put what may possibly 
have seemed to you theory into prac- 
TEE. « « « 
Since the opening of the academic 
year, I am sure all of you have experi- 
enced a definite change in your notions of 
librarianship. For one thing, you have 
discovered from your study of library 
economy that the immediate business of 
the librarian seems, strangely enough, to 
be quite remote from the pleasurable 
pastime of just reading books. In your 
university courses, you have undoubtedly 
felt, at times, that the requirements of 
reading were somewhat burdensome; but 
I'll venture to say that you have never 
before had books literally thrust at you 
in such quantities and variety as you 
have experienced in the last few months. 

You have been charged with the task 
of accessioning, classifying, cataloging, 
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and annotating all sorts and conditions 
of printed material, most of which has 
been foreign to you in subject and con- 
tent. You have, on more than one occa- 
sion, thought that if things would only 
slow up a bit, you could catch your 
breath and read these books thoroughly. 
But, no; your unfeeling instructors have 
possessed the uncanny faculty of giving 
you something more to do just the min- 
ute, if not before, you may have com- 
pleted their previous assignments. Thus 
you have been tempted to believe that 
old piece of sophistry, that the librarian 
who reads is lost. 

Then, too, after several years of 
studying the elements in several fields 
of learning, and finding that the most 
glittering generalities of thought met ex- 
amination requirements, you have sud- 
denly been bluntly returned to the earlier 
days of your education when your nose 
was held firmly to the academic grind- 
stone. For the past few months you 
have undoubtedly felt that your efficiency 
was interpreted in terms of the neatness 
of your written work, the exactness of 
punctuation and abbreviation, and the 
accuracy of your reference citations. 
You have found answers to the oddest 
questions in the most unheard of places; 
you have discovered out of print books 
that you never knew existed; and you 
have literally played solitaire with prac- 
tice catalog cards. In all of your tasks 
there has been required of you a meticu- 
lous accuracy almost devilish in its ex- 
actness. At times you have said to your- 
selves, “So this is library work!” 

Oh, no! This isn’t library work, but 
it does represent a number of necessary 
skills which will enable you to handle 
books en masse and get them to the 
reader. Now you will have a glimpse 
of librarianship from the inside and 
have an opportunity to reconcile library 
science with library economy. For the 
next few weeks you are going to be 
pretty much of a nuisance around some 
library, but you are going to keep your 
mouth shut and your eyes and ears open. 
Some librarian, busier than ever before 
in his life, is going to add to his burden 
by taking you on as a kind of revolving 
apprentice, to teach you some of the 
accepted tricks of the trade. Fortu- 
nately for you, he can not fire you, even 
under sufficient provocation but, because 
he is a friend of the Wisconsin Library 
School and possessed of tremendous pro- 
fessional spirit, he may merely sigh, and 
wonder what libraries will come to in 
the years ahead. 

Meanwhile, you are bound to discover 
that you have chosen, not an easy pro- 
fession, but a very interesting one. The 
skills which you have been learning will 
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actually mean something to you, and you 
will now see a library through the eyes 
of the staff. I believe you will find that 
the librarian has every opportunity to 
enjoy intellectual contacts, and, at the 
same time, to remain thoroughly human 
in social outlook and sympathy. 

It is trite to remind you that the li- 
brarian brings book and reader together, 
but to do so successfully, he must under- 
stand both, and his technique must be so 
thoroughly acquired that it enables him 
to accomplish his task smoothly and 
without ostentation. The trained libra- 
rian works with the ease which comes 
only after a patiently acquired skill—a 
skill in handling both books and people. 

If you like books, but don’t like peo- 
ple, don’t enter the library profession; 
and if you like people, but not books, try 
some other occupation. However, if you 
can think of books in terms of people and 
think of people in terms of books, yau 
can look forward to a career of infinite 
service to others and genuine pleasure to 
yourself. For the next few weeks you 
can test for yourselves the truth of what 
I have said, and I hope you will go out 
not only with faith and hope, but with 
some charity. 


Field Practice Appointments 


American Library Association—Miss Saam; 
Miss Carlson 

Appleton, Lawrence College—Miss Manson, 
Miss Palmer; Mr. Alcorn, Miss Christo- 
pher 

Beloit—Miss Sachtjen; Miss E. Curry 

Cudahy—Miss Brue 

fau Claire—Miss Wertman; Miss Sachtjen 

Fennimore—Miss Saam 

Fond du Lac—Miss Benfer; Miss C. Curry 

Janesville—Miss Ballantine, Miss Powell; 
Miss Faber, Miss Fickinger 

Jefferson—Miss Curtis; Miss Miller 

Kenosha—Miss Antisdel; Miss Russell 

La Crosse—Miss Winter, Miss Fry 

Lodi—Miss Crawford, Miss Sollenberger; 
Miss Holmes, Miss Lavine 

Marinette—Miss Siebecker; 
tine 

Menasha—Miss Carlson; Miss Weigler 

Milwaukee—Downer College—Miss Thayer; 
Miss Smith 

Milwaukee Public Library—Mr. Alcorn, 
Miss Buss, Miss Faber; Mr. Olsen, Mr. 
Ranck, Miss Sollenberger 

Monroe—Miss Vranesh 

Neillsville—Miss Stang; Miss Benfer 

Oshkosh, Public Library — Miss Burrell, 
Miss Weigler; Miss Crawford, Miss Hag- 
berg 

Oshkosh, Teachers College—Miss Botten; 
Miss Stang 

Racine — Miss Lavine, Miss Rainer; Miss 
Curtis, Miss Siebecker 


Miss Ballan- 
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Rice Lake—Miss Friday; Miss Thayer 

Ripon—Miss Winter; Miss Buss 

Stevens Point, Public Library—Miss Dres- 
ser; Miss Vranesh 

Stevens Point, Teachers College—Mr. Ol- 
sen; Miss Rainer 

Two Rivers—Mr. Ranck 

Watertown—Miss C. Curry; Miss Powell 

Wauwatosa—Miss Miller; Miss Manson 

West Allis—Miss Hagberg, Miss Heckel; 
Miss Burrell, Miss Friday 

Whitewater — Miss Russell, 
Miss Dresser, Miss Botten 

Wisconsin Library Commission. Legisla- 
tive Reference Library—Miss E. Curry, 
Miss Fickinger, Miss Holmes; Miss 
Brue, Miss Palmer, Miss Wertman 

Wisconsin Library Commission. Travel- 
ing Library Department—Miss Christo- 
pher, Miss Fry; Miss Antisdel, Miss 
Heckel 

Wisconsin University Library—Miss Pohle 


Miss Smith; 


School Notes 


The customary Homecoming tea the 
first afternoon after vacation was a spir- 
ited reunion, with interesting accounts 
of vacation experiences, library visits, 
and new interpretations of familiar 
things. Miss Thayer, the newly elected 
class president poured, assisted in serv- 
ing by the social committee. Lois 
Rainer’s grandmother sent southern fruit 
cake and Lucy Winter’s sister fruit cook- 
ies for the occasion, these delicious ad- 
ditions converting the simple tea into a 
feast, greatly appreciated by all. The 
brief ceremony of “hanging the calen- 
dar” was a prelude to the tea, Miss 
Thayer, president, responding for that 
of the Good Citizenship League, and 
Elizabeth Curry, vice president, for 
Stechert’s Foreign Calendar. 

The outside speakers on the after-holi- 
day program were Prof. Paul Fulcher, 
of the English department on “Continen- 
tal Fiction,” Prof. W. G. Bleyer, director 
of the School of Journalism, on “News- 
paper Publicity,” and Miss Schrage of 
the Traveling Library in a discussion of 
its work and routines. 


Alumni Notes 


Alumni Jottings, v. 1, no. 10, Decem- 
ber 1933 was mailed to all members of 
the Alumni Association by the alumni 
secretary, Ruth P. Hayward, during the 
holiday recess, providing a pleasant re- 
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newal of old friendships for the new 
year. The editor, Ruth M. Lathrop, is 
to be congratulated on the excellence of 
this semi-annual journal, which carries 
so much good fellowship in its pages. It 
is hoped that the membership of the 
Alumni Association will soon include 
every graduate, that all may have the 
pleasure and benefit of Alumni Jottings 
which is sent to members only. The por- 
trait of Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis ’16 
is a welcome feature of this number, 
with a tribute by Helen Jansky ’33, who 
with others that have been students in 
Mrs. Davis’ classes, appreciate her schol- 
arship, liberal teaching, and enthusiasms. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Donald T. Robb (Ruth 
Daugherty ’27) announced the birth of a 
son in January. 


Agnes O. Hanson ’28 has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the library of the 
Research Laboratories of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Detroit, work begin- 
ning March 1. 


Olive Duffy ’30 is organizing the li- 
brary of St. Clare’s Junior College, St. 
Francis, Wis. 

Elvajean Hall ’32 was called to the po- 
sition of assistant librarian, High School 
Library, Elgin, Ill., work beginning on 
February 1. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Adams. The Library Board sponsored 
a Radio program put on Nov. 20th by 
local talent to aid the library book fund. 
All net proceeds (which were $41.50) 
were used for purchase of new books. 

The library was closed from Dec. 19th 
to Dec. 30th to permit of extensive in- 
terior improvements which were ap- 
proved as a CWA project. 

Patrons of the Adams library are en- 
thusiastic over the improvement made by 
the CWA workers. A new floor was in- 
stalled, many additional shelves built, 
and the interior attractively painted in 
an ivory and green color scheme. 

The exterior of the building recently 
received two coats of paint which has 
greatly improved its appearance. New 
books bought since July 1, 1933, number 
63 and number donated 125. 

There has been some reorganization of 
the library’s collection by assembling 
books so they will be more accessible. 
New shelf labels and a non-fiction section 
have been added. 


Antigo. The library has been entirely 
redecorated and the shelves and furni- 
ture and floors refinished as part of the 
federal civil works program. The li- 
brary was closed to the public for only a 


few days just before Christmas, while 
the floors were being refinished. 

Library instruction in the 8th grades 
in the Junior High School was recently 
completed. An hour’s lecture in the 
classroom followed by practice work in 
the library is given to each of the eighth 
grade English classes, covering classifi- 
cation and use of the catalog. The sev- 
enth grade English classes at the Junior 
High School were each brought over to 
the library, where a brief talk on the li- 
brary and books was given to them, and 
the class allowed to browse for the rest 
of the period. 

Due largely to the fact that there have 
been practically no new books added since 
last May, the circulation of adult fiction 
and of children’s books has dropped con- 
siderably the last few months, although 
the adult non-fiction has been just about 
the same as last year’s. 


Wisconsin Rapids. An interesting an- 
nual report from Miss Borge shows that 
about 95,000 books were circulated in 
1933. There were 900 books added, 70 
of which were donated. Over 15,000 
visitors made use of the reading room 
privileges. Of the books loaned about 
60,000 went to adults. 
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Quoting from the report: “Although 
the library’s funds were severely limited 
this year, the amount usually spent for 
books and magazines being cut more 
than thirty per cent, more funds will be 
available in 1934. The City Council re- 
stored the library appropriation to the 
pre-depression level at its December 
meeting. The library has also been the 
fortunate recipient of a gift of $1,000 
from Mrs. Laura Whitrock Corrigan. 

“In September the library joined the 
N.R.A., staff members having a working 
week of 39 hours, and the minimum wage 
rate of the N.R.A. being complied with. 
In December the library was offered 
work under the CWA. Painting and 
cleaning were done. Also extra assist- 
ants helped the regular library staff.” 

Miss Borge writes: “Our city appro- 
priation was increased one thousand dol- 
lars over last year’s, making it $6000. 
But we are still five hundred dollars 
short of what we had before the appro- 
priation was cut in 1931. And no at- 
tempt was made in November to restore 
the one thousand dollar county appro- 
priation. 

“Miss Jane Brauer, who was formerly 
on our staff, and who attended the Li- 
brary School summer session in 1930, is 
doing work at present under the Work 
Relief in Education project at the Wood 
County Normal Training School. This 
includes reorganization of their Demon- 
stration School library and showing the 
prospective teachers how to care for 
their own school libraries in the future.” 

Miss Borge addressed the local Lions 
Club during the winter. 


Cedarburg. Miss Emilie Kuehner is 
the present new librarian since Nov. 1, 
1938. She succeeds Mrs. John Dunne 
who has resigned in order to make her 
home in Detroit, Mich., with her daugh- 
ter. 

Judge John Karel of Milwaukee pre- 
sented a splendid picture of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the public li- 
brary. 

Chilton. The public continues to show 


appreciation of its newly established li- 
brary where the latest books are being 
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added, including Anthony Adverse. A 
good school library open to the public 
had for some time provided the library 
service for the community, but with more 
time to read now and increasing de- 
mands, the Woman’s club undertook the 
establishment of the present library. 
Reports are that it is very successful. 


Cumberland. The librarian announces 
that from now on no pictures will be 
available at the public library for the 
use of children in completing a lesson 
project. Formerly there was an effort 
to cooperate, but the disposition to muti- 
late other magazines not at the pupils’ 
disposal has made the withdrawal of the 
service imperative. 

The librarian has been featuring noted 
birthdays and occasions, giving publicity 
to books associated with them. Some of 
these “days” have been: Navy day; 
birthday of Franklin D. Roosevelt and of 
William Cullen Bryant. 

The library’s publicity to radio pro- 
grams sponsored by the Minnesota 
D.A.R. is of special interest to Cumber- 
land since Mrs. James S. King, well 
known in Cumberland, is to present the 
topic “Down Historic Trails with You.” 
The program which is for the 1933-34 
season is kept on file at the library. 


Fox Lake. Christmas at the library 
will long be remembered, when three par- 
ties were carried out for the children, 
with the assistance of the Woman’s Club. 
The librarian writes that one evening six 
rural schools were invited from the Town 
of Fox Lake. Another evening rural 
schools from the Town of Trenton, and 
the last evening pupils of the six lower 
grades of the local schools were invited. 
Each school furnished one number on the 
program; the Woman’s Club provided a 
Christmas story, and with it all were 
nuts, popcorn, candy and a Christmas 
tree. 


Hartford. A meeting, called by the 
president of the Public Library Board, 
was held one afternoon at the Hartford 
Public Library, at which the principals 
and teachers of the Washington and 
South Side schools, Rev. F. C. Kleser 
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and four of the Sisters of St. Kilian’s 
school were present. 

E. C. Schauer, president of the board, 
made the announcement that beginning 
Jan. 2, 1934, the library will be open 
every afternoon from 3 to 5 and every 
evening from 7 to 9 o’clock. This has 
been made necessary by the congestion 
and lack of sufficient seating capacity in 
the library. Under the new schedule it 
will be possible to give the children in 
the grades, who will be required to use 
the library in the afternoon, more indi- 
vidual attention. 

The many book aids, including the 
vertical file service were displayed and 
explained and the discussions which fol- 
lowed were of mutual benefit to the vis- 
itors, librarian, and members of the li- 
brary board. 


Hariland. New bright curtains and 
newly plastered walls have added to the 
attractiveness of the library room. 


Kaukauna. Since the new bridge 
across the canal has been completed the 
library has quite a new setting. There 
is a new sidewalk across the front, and 
up to the building. Two trees were cut 
out because the sidewalk was raised and 
widened so now the library shows up to 
much better advantage from the street. 
The ground around the library, front 
and back, has been filled in and raised 
about a foot. The lawn will be ready 
for seeding in the spring. Much of this 
work on the grounds was done by CWA 
labor. 


Kenosha. The local library is supple- 
menting the Kenosha Forum which will 
feature nationally known lecturers on 
critical issues of the day. At the first 
meeting Miss Frantz had ready for dis- 
tribution book lists carrying the titles of 
the books, written by the various lec- 
turers, all of which might be secured at 
the public library. Norman Thomas, 
Walter B. Pitkin, Sherwood Eddy, Stan- 
ley High are those who will lecture. 
Discussion groups follow one week after 
each lecture when the books are re- 
viewed. 
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Mayville. There has been a steady in- 
crease in circulation and enrollment of 
new readers has shown a steady in- 
crease. 

Books by Wisconsin authors were dis- 
played during Wisconsin Products Week 
and during Book Week, books suitable 
for young readers of different ages, were 
displayed carrying out the theme of the 
Book Week poster, “Growing up with 
Books.” 


Mineral Point. Miss Mary R. Gundry, 
president of the Library Board, passed 
away at her home, Orchard Lawn, Janu- 
ary 2, 1934. 

The foundation of the Mineral Point 
Public Library, is due largely to her un- 
ceasing efforts, both in the starting of a 
small lending library and also after the 
establishment, in 1911, of the present 
Free Public Library. 

Miss Gundry’s interest in the library 
never wavered. She was appointed a 
member of the first Library Board, and 
from then until the time of her death 
she was an active member of it. For the 
past twenty years she has been its presi- 
dent, and her passing has caused a va- 
caney which will be hard to fill. 


Oconomowoc. Beginning on January 
1st, 1934, the Oconomowoc Public Li- 
brary discontinued free service to rural 
borrowers. 

As almost 25% of the circulation was 
loaned outside the city limits and the 
townships had not contributed to the sup- 
port of the library for the past year it 
was felt necessary to charge for this 
service. 

The following charges have been au- 
thorized by the Board of trustees: 


$1.00 for a year for each family or 10 
cents a month. 

3 books on a card. 

$1.00 for each rural teacher, 10 books on 
a card and one renewal. 

All money to be paid in advance. 


Any rural borrower paying taxes on 
property within the city limits of the 
city of Oconomowoe, no charge. 


Randolph. New purchases of books, 
and magazine subscriptions were made 
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possible recently by vote of the board for 
these expenditures, 


Rice Lake. Mr. Carl Gardner, mem- 
ber of the Library board, died recently. 
He is succeeded by Mrs. Cameron a for- 
mer teacher in Rice Lake and much in- 
terested in young people’s reading. 

The Fireside Study Hour has been re- 
sumed at the Library. Such subjects as 
“Best Loved Books,” discussed by Mrs. 
John R. Hayes, and “Limited Editions” 
by Lewis Charles, a local attorney who 
is a member of the Limited Editions 
Club, were a part of one of the early 
winter programs. 

The first story hour of the season was 
attended by 120 children. 

Miss Perry writes. Though the rec- 
ords of the last few months indicate that 
the peak of circulation in Rice Lake has 
been passed, at least for the present, fig- 
ures for the year show a gain of 2,592 
over 1932, with a grand total of 74,084. 
This is an average of 14.6 for each resi- 
dent of Rice Lake, nearly 50 per cent 
above the new A.L.A. standard of 10 
per capita for cities under 10,000 popula- 
tion. 

“Increase in receipts from the rental 
collection for the last three months of 
1933 are interesting in the light of two 
recent changes in the rental policy. In 
March it was voted to continue the ex- 
isting charge of seven cents a week, pay- 
able strictly in advance, whether the 
book was kept the full week or only one 
or two days, and also to offer the alter- 
native rate of two cents a day. 


“For the next six months both receipts 
and circulation fell off. Beginning with 
September, however, rent circulation in- 
creased, and for the remaining months 
both circulation and income were larger 
than in 1932. The increase in circula- 
tion was greater than in income, show- 
ing the result hoped for, that the new 
rate would bring a sufficiently greater 
use of the rental collection to increase 
the income even with the possibility of 
a book’s being read for only two cents 
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instead of the former flat rate of seven 
cents. 

“The second change in policy, which 
perhaps has as great an effect on the 
circulation as the new rate, is that be- 
cause of decreased budget light fiction, 
westerns, and mysteries are bought only 
for the rental shelf, or when available 
in reprints, whereas formerly the rental 
shelf was a duplicate collection.” 


Superior. ‘“Let’s Read’ is a newspa- 
per column conducted by Ethel Akesson, 
children’s librarian at the local library. 
It is devoted to children’s books, or their 
interests. Miss Akesson spoke before 
one of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
on “Children’s Books.” 

The trouble the library has been hav- 
ing because of mutilated or lost books is 
of great concern to the board and dras- 
tic action is being contemplatéd. Some 
persons have been apprehended and have 
paid for the losses. In the early winter 
during a rush period at the main desk 53 
stolen books were returned in a coffee 
carton. Some of these had been missing 
three years. 

Miss Merrell spoke before the Rotari- 
ans, when she cited many books and 
magazines available and of interest to 
men in every business and profession. 
She also gave details of the operation of 
the library. 


Watertown. The library recently 
sponsored the organization of a stamp 
collectors’ club in the city, and will con- 
tinue to cooperate with it. The library 
has received from Charles E. Herrick of 
Chicago a collection of 50 volumes of 
stamp magazines, together with a col- 
lection of 1000 foreign stamps, and a 
subscription to a leading stamp maga- 
zine. In addition the library gets two 
outstanding stamp magazines and has 
several books for the collectors’ use. 

A pamphlet made available by the Mil- 
print Products Corp., Milwaukee, which 
lists the weekly attractions in Milwau- 
kee, such as concerts, lecturers, etc., is 
now at the library for the patrons’ use. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Bye, Edgar C. comp. A bibliography on 
the teaching of social studies. rev. ed. 
1933. 104p. Wilson, pa. 60c. 016.3 


A bibliography that should be brought to 
the attention of social science teachers in 
the high school. First edition was issued 
by Clark university in 1929. 


Duffus, R. L. Our starving libraries. 
1938. 148p. Houghton, $1.25. 027.4 


A study of the conditions in ten typical 
big-city libraries showing the various meth- 
ods and the gallant spirit with which they 
have met the problems of the depression 
years. By the author of Books: their place 
in a democracy. 


Neal, Robert Miller. Newspaper desk 
work. 1933. 405p. Appleton, $3. 
070 


Designed as a textbook for college stu- 
dents of journalism, this volume is a clear, 
sound, readable presentation of the methods 
of copy reading, headline writing, and make- 
up used by daily newspapers generally, 
rather than of the practices followed by a 
particular newspaper in New York or Chi- 
cago as has been the case in other recent 
handbooks covering the same field. Copious 
illustrative material, including reproduc- 
tions of headlines, adds to the effectiveness 
of the explanations. The author is an ex- 
perienced newspaper man, as well as a 
former college teacher of journalism. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Drake, Durant. Invitation to philosophy. 
1933. 537p. Houghton, $3.25. 100 


A clear and readable attempt to answer 
the question what philosophy is about. In 
five parts, each devoted to one of the broad 
problems of philosophy: The quest of 
truth; Knowledge and its objects; The cos- 
mos; Life and mind; Values. 


Montague, Margaret Prescott. The 
lucky lady. 1934. 67p. Houghton, $1. 
149 


A little book of inspiration for the handi- 
capped. The author, who has been rescued 
from blindness and from defective hearing 
Pays enthusiastic tribute to the medical 
skill and the mechanical devices that have 
made these miracles possible. Let others 
look back to a golden age of the past, 


for her the twentieth century and the ma- 
chine age! 


Smith, Roy L. Suburban Christians. 
1933. 108p. Harper, $1. 252 
The author of these sermons, now pastor 

of the First Methodist church in Los An- 

geles, was for a number of years in Min- 
neapolis, where he proved unusually popular 
as a pulpit speaker. Published in Harper’s 

Monthly Pulpit. 


Sociology 


Ayres, Leonard P. The economics of re- 

covery. 1933. 189p. Macmillan, $1.75. 

330.973 

A leading financial writer and banker 

criticises the New Deal on the score that 

it aims at social reform rather than eco- 
nomic recovery. 


Beard, Charles A. and Smith, George 


H. E. The future comes: a study of 
the New Deal. 1933. 178p. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 330.973 


A study of the period from March 4th 
to November 1, 1933. Interpretative as well 
as descriptive and sympathetic to the New 
Deal. One of the better books on the sub- 
ject. 

See Booklist 30:136 Jan. '34. 


Hodgson, J.G.comp. Economie national- 
ism. 1933. 208p. Wilson, 90c. 
330.973 
Economic nationalism is defined as “that 
government policy that aims to develop the 
nation as a closed unit, and to foster its 
ability to exist independently of other coun- 
tries.” Brief, bibliography and a selection 
of the best available material on the topic 
are provided. 


Johnsen, Julia E. comp. Increasing the 
president’s power. 1933. 1385p. Wil- 
son, 90c. 353 


A volume in The Reference Shelf deal- 
ing with a question that has been brought 
to the fore by the granting of extraordinary 
powers to President Roosevelt. 


Phelps, Edith M. ed. University debat- 
ers’ annual. 1933. 3938p. Wilson, $2.25. 
374 


Subjects covered in the ten debates are: 
Limitation of gifts, incomes and _ inherit- 
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ances, Property taxation, British system of 
radio control, Automobile insurance, the Do- 
mestic Allotment plan, Regulation of utili- 
ties, Dictatorship vs. Democracy, Capital- 
ism, Stimson doctrine of non-recognition of 
territory acquired thru violation of treaties. 


Ryder, Violet and Doust, H. B. Make 
your own job; opportunities in unusual 
vocations. 1933. 217p. Wilson, $1.50. 

371.4 or 374.1 


In addition to making children’s furni- 
ture, bird houses, pottery, soap, cottage 
cheese, candy and other useful articles and 
novelties, this little guide to a vocation sug- 
gests the possibilities that may lie in auc- 
tioneering, subletting apartments, renting 
parking space, professional shopping, ex- 
terminating pests, photographing children 
and other unusual occupations. The story 
form employed makes it a readable book. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Armer, Laura Adams. Cactus. 1934. 
101p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 583 


Useful alike as a handbook for the visitor 
to the Southwest and for the cactus fancier 
whose field of operations is a window sill. 
Laura Adams Armer knows the cactus in 
its native haunts and in her descriptions 
of some 50 species she adds interest by in- 
cluding the uses to which they have been 
put by the Navahos. There is a colored 
frontispiece and 50 illustrations in line by 
Sidney Armer. 


Henderson, Olive G. and Rowell, H. G. 
Good eyes for life. 1933. 202p._ il- 
lus. Appleton, $1.50. 613.49 


A useful book added to Appleton’s Popu- 
lar Health series on the care of the eyes. 
Chapters on The eye machinery, Eyes right 
in school, Eye happiness in the home, The 
eye—a health barometer, etc. 


Guide to modern thought. 
1938. 268p. Stokes $1.75. 501 


A philosopher and psychologist delves 
into the latest trends and theories of mod- 
ern science and shows their effect on as- 
tronomy, biology, evolution, physics, and 
psychical research, with a final chapter on 
The invasion of literature by psychology. 

See Booklist 30:111 Dec. ’33. 


Joad, C. E. M. 


Mayer, Robert C. How to do publicity. 
1933. 258p. Harper, $3. 659.1 
This is an interesting explanation of the 

best methods of obtaining publicity for pub- 

lic and private organizations and _ institu- 
tions in daily and weekly newspapers, gen- 
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eral magazines, trade and technical jour- 
nals, and other publications, as well as by 
means of talking pictures, radio broadcast- 
ing, and exhibits. Its author has had wide 
experience in national publicity campaigns 
for various public welfare causes. 


Our common enemy—colds, by the edi- 
tors of Fortune. 1934. 102p. illus. 
McBride, $1. 616.2 


This little book does not attempt to tell 
you how to cure a cold. According to the 
editors of Fortune, no doctor knows how; 
the best advice he can give you is to go 
home and go to bed. The second and per- 
haps more interesting part of the book deals 
with the “cold business” and tells the story 
of some of the most widely advertised rem- 
edies, under such titles as “You sniff these,” 
“You suck these,” “You gulp these,” etc. 


Robbins, Wilfred W. and Pearson, Helen 
M. Sex in the plant world. 1933. 
1938p. Appleton, $2. 581 


Clearly illustrated with diagrams that are 
easy to follow, this elementary book by two 
scientists at the University of California is 
an excellent supplement to the more general 
books on botany. 


Harold C. Healthy childhood. 
illus. Appleton, $2.50. 
649.1 


This is one of three volumes issued as 
The Century Childhood Library. The oth- 
ers are Happy childhood by J. E. Anderson 
and Busy childhood by Josephine C. Foster. 
Each is complete in itself, with a combined 
index to the three which makes related ma- 
terial easily accessible. All are adapted to 
the needs of the average intelligent parent. 
The treatment of Healthy childhood is par- 
ticularly good, offering a complete guide to 
the entire physical care of the child, with 
an excellent introductory chapter on the 
Child health movement and another unusu- 
ally good chapter on Control of environ- 
ment. 


See Booklist 30: 152 Jan. ’34. 


Stuart, 
1933. 3938p. 


Sullivan, J. W. N. The limitations of 
science. 1933. 307p. Viking, $2.75. 
501 


A good resumé of present scientific theo- 
ries in various branches of science and the 
latest researches on which these theories 
are based. Presented in simple language 
and well within the range of the general 
reader. Physics and astronomy are espe- 
cially well presented. 


See Booklist 30:112 Dec. '33. 
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Fine Arts 
Howard, John Tasker Stephen Foster, 
America’s troubadour. 1934. 4465p. 
illus. Crowell, $3.50. 780.8 or 921 


A carefully documented biography devoted 
to the task of clearing Foster’s memory 
of many of the legends that have grown 
up about it and presenting a true picture 
of the man and his background. Will be 
especially appreciated by music clubs. Mr. 
Howard, author of Music in America, has 
recently been giving a series of radio broad- 
casts on Stephen Foster. 


Literature 


Chesterton, G. K. On running after 
one’s hat. 1933. 150p. McBride, $1. 
824 
Humor of the restrained English variety. 
On lying in bed, Cheese, What I found in 
my pocket, The philosophy of sight seeing, 
The Englishman abroad, are characteristic 
topics. 


Hicks, Granville. The great tradition: 
an interpretation of American litera- 
ture since the Civil war. 1933. 317p. 
Maemillan, $2.50. 810.9 
Like recent books by Calverton, and oth- 

ers, this is an interpretation of American 

literature in the light of an economic theory. 

For medium and larger libraries. 


Lamb, Charies. Everybody’s Lamb; ed. 


by A.C. Ward. 1988. 554p. illus. 
Harcourt, $3.75. 824 
Uniform with Everybody’s Pepys and 


Everybody’s Boswell, the publishers are is- 
suing this volume of selections from Lamb’s 
essays and letters. A good purchase for the 
library that is without a good edition of 
the Essays. 


McCaslin, Davida. Amateur writing. 
1938. 3855p. Long & Smith, $2. 808 
A text book on writing done with imag- 

ination and humor. Intended for freshman 
college classes but might be put to wider 
uses, such chapters as Telling about the 
trip, Friendly letters and The amateur book 
review, having a general application. 


Newton, A. Edward. End papers. 1933. 
225p. illus. Little, $3. 814 or 824 


Pleasant literary chat—about the author’s 
book friends old and new, papers on An- 
thony Trollope, Laurence Sterne, Burton’s 
“Anatomy,” Oliver Goldsmith, Charles Dick- 
ens, Mary Webb, Agnes Repplier and others 
making up the delightful contents. For 
book lovers and book collectors. 
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Thurber, James. My life and hard times. 
1933. 153p. Harper, $1.75. 817 or 827 


A burlesque autobiography provides the 
author with a framework for his hilarious 
humor, altho his ‘“‘preface to a life’ pleads, 
not without seriousness, for sympathy for 
the plight of the short-piece writer who is 
mistakenly termed a humorist. 

See Booklist 30:143 Jan. ’34. 


Woodberry, George Edward. Selected 


poems. 1933. 120p. Houghton, $2.50. 
811 or 821 
George Edward Woodberry, for many 


years professor of comparative literature at 
Columbia university, upheld the classic tra- 
dition in poetry and the selection made for 
this volume presents his best. Accompanied 
by a volume of Letters ($3.50) both dis- 
tinguished well-printed books. 


History and Travel 


Dobie, Charles Caldwell. 
a pageant. 1933. 


San Francisco. 
351p. Appleton, $5. 
979.46 


Highlights of San Francisco’s glamorous 
past and the charm of her opulent present 
are delightfully set forth here by one who 
loves the city. Beautifully illustrated by 
E. H. Suydam. 

See Booklist 30: 144 Jan. '34. 


“leming, Peter. Brazilian adventure. 
1933. 412p. Scribner, $2.75. 918.1 


A humorously written account of a trip 
through Central Brazil with plenty of diffi- 
culty and some real danger, based on an- 
other search for news of Col. Fawcett, who 
disappeared there some ten years ago. De- 
spite the early tone of derision at the sup- 
posed hardships involved, the book still 
leaves plenty of evidence of the real stren- 
uousness of such travel. Has illustrations, 
maps and a brief glossary. 


Halle, Fannina. 
sia. 1933. 


Woman in soviet Rus- 
409p. illus. Viking, $4.50. 
914.7 
An excellent source to which to turn for 
factual information about the position of 
women in Russia. Three historical chap- 
ters form a background for understanding 
the changes that have taken place. Trans- 
lated from the German. 


Johnsen, Julia E ed. Chinese—Japanese 
war (Reference Shelf) 1933 196p. 
Wilson, 90c. 951 
Reprinted articles, with brief and bibliog- 

raphy, on the question Resolved: that 


Japan is justified in the recent action against 
China. 
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Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
France. new ed. 1983. 627p._ illus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 914.4 


The prices of this series of volumes has 
now been reduced from $3.50 to $2.50. 

At the same time the publishers are an- 
nouncing a reduction in price of the Way- 
farer series from $2.50 to $2. 


McCarthy, James Remington. The new 
pioneers. 1934. 3438p. Bobbs, $2.50. 
917.3 


What do people the country over think 
of the New Deal? What is it doing for 
them, or to them? In the summer of 1933 
the author made an extensive trip over the 
country with these questions in mind. Dawn 
over Dixie, The valley of hope, The boys 
in the woods, The great open spaces, Re- 
volt on the farm lands, are some of the 
chapters that report his observations and 
conversations. 


Moscow, 1911-1933. 
Little, $3.50. 
914.7 


Allan Monkhouse was one of the British 
engineers who were tried in Moscow in 1933 
on the charge of espionage. But he writes 
not only as a central figure in this sensa- 
tional incident, but also as an engineer with 
a long experience in the country, going back 
to 1911. The book is valuable for this long- 
time view, and while the author has little 
sympathy with much of the Soviet program, 
he believes that the government will carry 
on and that it is a good business risk. 


Monkkouse, Allan. 
1934. 3384p. illus. 


Neale, J. E. Queen Elizabeth. 1934. 
402p. Harcourt, $3.75. 942.05 or 921 


Like the recent book by Waldman this 
is a study of the Queen, rather than the 
woman. The author is professor of history 
in the University of London and the book 
is a scholarly work which will be most 
appreciated by those with a good back- 
ground of English history. 


Men and women of 
the French. revolution. 1933. 420p. 
illus. Viking, $3.75. 944.04 
A supplementary volume to the author’s 

Biographical history of the French revolu- 

tion, containing studies of the Comte d’Ar- 

tois, Madame Roland and Charlotte Corday, 

Madame Tallien, and others. 


Whitham, J. Mills. 


Bali, enchanted isle. 
Houghton, $3. 
919.2 


As the author presents it, this island is 
indeed an earthly paradise. She visited Bali 


Yates, Helen Eva. 
1933. 118p. illus. 
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by herself, unhampered by any tour or 
guide, went about as she pleased, and stud- 
ied the native life and crafts at her leisure. 
The price is high for a small book. 


Biography 


Chinard, Gilbert. Honest John Adams. 
1938. 3859p. illus. Little, $3.75. 921 


A very able study of the political career 
of John Adams, second president of the 
United States. As in his previous life of 
Jefferson, the author’s French background 
gives him an outside point of view. 

See Booklist 30:146 Jan. ’34. 


Cleveland, Grover. Letters of Grover 
Cleveland, 1850-1908; ed. by Allan Ne- 
vins. 1938. 640p. Houghton, $5. 

921 


Cleveland’s biographer has selected these 
letters for their biographical and historical 
interest. He believes that the collection in- 
cludes all of the known letters necessary 
to a study of Cleveland’s life and times. 
Among the sources drawn on were the Vilas 
papers in our own Historical Library. For 
larger libraries. 


Dart, Rufus II, pseud. The puppet show 
on the Potomac. 1934. 266p. Mc- 
Bride, $2.50. 920 


Like the various Merry-go-round books, 
this is another de-bunking volume. Its spe- 
cial field is the institution of ghost-writing, 
its purpose being to show the extent to 
which persons in high places employ the 
services of these anonymous writers, not 
only to express their thoughts, but to sup- 
ply the thoughts and provide them with 
public policies. Entertaining, but there is 
much padding and considerable repetition. 


Decatur, Stephen, jr. Private affairs of 


George Washington. 1933. 357p. il- 
lus. Houghton $5. 921 


“A few years ago while rummaging in 
an old chest containing family papers, I 
came across several ‘Cash memorandum 
books’ and a large ‘Ledger.’ I found them 
to be the accounts of George Washington 
during his first term as President of the 
United States, mainly in the handwriting of 
his private secretary, Tobias Lear.” From 
this genuine find, the author has been able 
to add new and authentic contributions to 
our knowledge of the private life and char- 
acter of both George and Martha Washing- 
ton. A number of unpublished letters, also 
printed here for the first time, throw in- 
teresting light on their relations with young 
people. 
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Jones, Edgar De Witt. American preach- 
ers of today. 1933. 317p. Bobbs, $2. 
920 


Many of these names will be familiar— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Stephen S. Wise, 
Charles E. Coughlin, Reinhold Niebuhr, S. 
Parkes Cadman, John Haynes Holmes, and 
others—and as the first book of its kind, 
the volume of thirty sketches should prove 
itself useful in a library. 


Kunitz, Stanley J. (Dilly Tante, pseud.) 
ed. Authors today and yesterday. 
1938. 717p. illus. Wilson, $5. 920 


A supplement to Living authors, contain- 
ing short biographies of 320 additional 20th 
century authors. It includes a larger num- 
ber of the older authors, both living and 
dead, than the first volume; also a larger 
number of foreign authors, and like the 
other will take its place as an indispensable 
library aid. A joint index to the two vol- 
umes is a useful feature. 


Meier-Graefe, Julius. Vincent Van 
Gogh. 1933. 240p. illus. Harcourt, 
$3. 921 
A work formerly published in a limited 

edition (A. L. A. Cat. ’26) and now brought 

within reach of medium sized libraries that 
want to add it to their art collections. Van 

Gogh’s paintings were prominent in the Cen- 

tury of Progress exhibit at the Art Institute 

last summer and the book will be appre- 
ciated by those newly roused to an interest 
in his work. 


Roeder, Ralph. The man of the Renais- 
sance. 1933. 540p. illus. Viking, 
$3.50. 920 


A brilliant and scholarly study of four 
significant figures of the Renaissance: 
Savonarola, Machiavelli, Castiglione, Ar- 
etino. Perhaps for larger libraries, altho 
the price is very reasonable for a book of 
its quality and make-up. 

See Booklist 30:147 Jan. ’'34. 


Rolland, Romain and Meysenbug, Mal- 
wida. Letters of Romain Rolland and 
Malwida von Meysenbug. 1933. 274p. 
Holt, $2.50. 921 


That strange and powerful comradeship 
which, according to Romain Rolland was 
the most important single influence of his 
life is presented through the letters which 
he exchanged with Baroness von Meysen- 
bug during the years 1890-91. By frequent 
meetings and letters, the 24 year old author 
kept closely in touch with the 74 year old 
friend of Wagner, Nietzsche and Liszt until 
her death in 1903. The great value of the 
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book is the revelation of the spirit of the 
author struggling for that freedom required 
for the intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment which made Jean Christophe possible. 


Russell, Phillips. William the conqueror. 
1933. 344p. illus. Scribner, $3. 921 


A well written biography that is important 
also as history. Adapted to high school 
work. 


Sadleir, Michael. The strange life of 
Lady Blessington. 1933. 370p. illus. 
Little, $3.50. 921 


A careful and unprejudiced study of a 
woman whose life was ruined by gossip. 
She and Count d’Orsay, “the last of the 
dandies,’’ are treated as pathological cases. 
A sincere effort is made to deal with all 
parties with fairness. A _ scholarly work, 
written in an interesting style, carefully 
documented and quite removed from sensa- 
tionalism. Valuable for the light it throws 
on the life and spirit of the times. 

See Booklist 30: 147 Jan. ’34. 


Wortham, H. E. Edward VII. 1933. 
1438p. Macmillan, 75c. 921 


King Edward VII has been a popular sub- 
ject for biography in the past year. Here 
is a readable life in short compass. 


Fiction 
Bassett, Sara Ware. Shifting sands. 
1933. 3801p. Penn, $2. 


A pleasant, if improbable, story, with the 
Cape Cod setting made familiar in this au- 
thor’s novels. 


Bell, Neil. Bredon & sons. 
Little, $2.50. 


In its pattern this novel is like Inherit- 
ance, a story of four generations in an 
English family, this time shipbuilders on 
the Suffolk coast. In addition to the hu- 
man interest, there is, in the earlier chap- 
ters particularly, the stirring drama of the 
constant struggle with the sea, but as a 
story, it is uneven and comes to an in- 
effectual conclusion. 


1934. 587p. 


Cather, Willa. Alexander’s bridge. new 
ed. 1933. 175p. Houghton, $1.75. 
A reprint of Miss Cather’s first novel. 


Douglas, Lloyd C. Precious jeopardy. 
1933. 64p. Houghton, $1. 


The sudden realization of life’s values 
that may come with the belief that its end 


is near is the theme of this Christmas story 


by the author of The magnificent obsession. 
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Dunsany, Lord. The curse of the wise 
woman. 1933. 309p. Longmans, $2. 
All the thrill of sweeping across country 

after the hounds, the magic of mornings and 

evenings on the bog, the mystery of the 

heathen superstitions that lie just behind a 

devout Catholic faith, and the inscrutability 

of Irish politics are in this story of young 

Charles Peridore, whose father disappeared 

mysteriously out of his life one quiet eve- 

ning and who is the friend and intimate 
of Tom Marlin and his mother, the witch. 

A novel of rare beauty and charm. 

See Booklist 30:149 Jan. ’34. 


Fauset, Jessie. Comedy, American style. 

1933. 327p. Stokes, $2. 

Under an ironic title we read the experi- 
ences of an educated, refined family whose 
lives are complicated by the presence, or ab- 
sence, of color. The tragedies which the 
situations bring about are portrayed with- 
out bitterness and with deep understanding. 
Characterizations are excellent. 

See Booklist 30:120 Dec. ’33. 


Harrison, Samuel B. Yonder lies Jeri- 
cho. 1933. 3138p. Appleton, $2. 
Stories of Jewish family life running thru 

several generations have not been unusual. 

This one differs from others in its setting, 

a frontier town in Texas to which Aaron 

Burrell comes as a pioneer to start the lit- 

tle general merchandise store that grows 

into a great mercantile establishment. The 
lasting affection and friendship that grows 
up between Aaron and Mis’ Emma Lou 

Talieferro is a charming element in the plot. 


Jackson, Margaret Weymouth. Kindy’s 
crossing. 1934. 309p. Bobbs, $2. 
Altho its theme is “three generations from 

shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves,” it is the 
women in the Inness family who are im- 
portant in this novel. First Estelle, prim 
and puritan, whom Bert Inness takes ruth- 
lessly as he is to take everything else he 
wants; then Blanche, their daughter, cher- 
ished and adored but destined to become one 
of the wasted after-war generation; and 
finally Nancy, who rises out of the economic 
collapse to begin all over again. Frankness 
of treatment in a few scenes may give of- 
fence. 


Lincoln, Joseph C. Back numbers. 1933. 
3871p. Coward, $2. 
This group of Lincoln’s short stories col- 
lected from magazines will prove useful 
where the author is a special favorite. 


Miller, Helen Topping. The flaming 
Gahagans. 1933. 309p. Penn, $2. 


The author’s skill in character drawing 
and her knowledge of the decaying South- 
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ern aristocracy of which she writes make 
this a novel somewhat above the level of 
the usual light love story. Good for rent 
collections or for general circulation in the 
small library. 


Nordhoff Charles and Hall, J. N. Men 
against the sea. 1934, 251p. Little, 
$2. 


Another stirring tale based on real life 
by the authors of Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Tells of the open boat trip to safety of 
those forced from the Bounty by the mu- 
tineers. 


Oliver, Jane and Stafford, Ann. Busi- 
ness as usual. 1934. 304p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 


Gay and witty story of a Scotch girl’s 
adventures earning a living in London. 
Told entirely in letters, chiefly those writ- 
ten to her parents and her Edinburgh fiance, 
with occasional memos passed between heads 
of departments in the big mercantile store 
in which Hilary finds her job. Illustrated 
with amusing drawings (supposedly Hilary’s 
own), it is light reading of the best sort. 


Parker, Dorothy. After such pleasures. 
1933. 2382p. Viking, $2.25. 


Nothing is too unimportant or too per- 
sonal to escape the searching pen of Doro- 
thy Parker. Here are several lively sketches 
dealing with elemental human_ emotions 
done in a disarmingly effortless style. Ex- 
pensive and not needed in small libraries. 


See Booklist 30:150 Jan. ’34. 


Parrish, Anne. Sea level. 1934. 3783p. 


Harper, $2.50. 


At the outset of the cruise the reader 
is inclined to second Mary Mallory’s opinion 
that she has never seen a more disagree- 
able company of people brought together, 
but by the time the Aurora has been around 
the world and back this opinion has been 
somewhat modified by the pity that comes 
with understanding. A theme that gives 
the author’s deftness in hitting off human 
foibles full play. Will interest those who 
prefer character to plot interest. 


Rice, Alice Hegan. Mr. Pete & Co. 

1933. 3800p. Appleton, $2. 

In its setting, this story of loveable Mr. 
Pete who comes home to Kentucky after 
years of exile to make his home in a tene- 
ment near the city dump, suggests Mrs. 
Rice’s first success, Mrs. Wiggs. 

See Booklist 30: 80 Nov. ’33. 
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Stockton, Frank R. The casting away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. new. 
ed. 1933. 290p. illus. Appleton, 
$2.50. 


Reprint of an old story popular a gen- 
eration ago. Somewhat old fashioned but 
should still prove laugh-provoking. Amus- 
ing illustrations. 


Walsh, Maurice. Romantic adventurers. 
1933. 314p. Stokes, $2.50. 


An omnibus volume in an _ attractive 
format containing three of the author’s nov- 
els, The key above the door, While rivers 
run, and The small dark man. 


Williamson, Thames. The woods colt. 
1933. 288p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


A regional novel of the Ozarks skillfully 
told in the mountain dialect. It tells the 
story of the woods colt (a woods colt is 
a child born out of wedlock), wild impetu- 
ous young Clint Morgan, who got himself 
into all kinds of trouble and precipitated a 
tragedy when he set out to avenge the 
unfaithfulness of his girl, Tillie Starbuck, 
killed a federal officer and broke the code 
of the mountain community when he fled 
into the hills with his cousin Nance. 
“Some readers will object to the dialect 
and others will find the primitive frankness 
of speech distasteful, but it is a well told 
story.” 

See Booklist 30:122 Dec. ’33. 


Children’s Books 
Interesting Non-Fiction 


Clarke, Eliot C. Astronomy from a dip- 
per. new. ed. 1933 78p. illus. 
Houghton, $1.25. 523 


Two new chapters have been added to this 
well known and useful little book. 


Farjeon, Eleanor and Herbert. Heroes 
and heroines. n.d. 79p. illus. Dut- 
ton, $2.50. 821 


Lively poems which convey to us the 
spirit and characteristics of 38 selected his- 
toric personages. The illustrations are so 
well done that they alone would recommend 
the book to any library which finds the re- 
quests for authentic costumes hard to fill. 
They make up for the rather high price 
which the book commands. 

See Booklist 30:158 Jan. ’34. 


Hillyer, V. M. and Huey, E.G. A child’s 
history of art. 1933. 4438p. Appleton, 
$3.50. 709 


Painting, sculpture and architecture are 
considered in this book which has for its 
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object the rousing of interest of young peo- 
ple in the world’s masterpieces of art. All 
the material has been tested in the class 
room and is presented in a lively style 
which will hold interest and create perma- 
nent impressions. Beautiful illustrations 
and a good index add to the reference value 
of the book. 
See Booklist 30: 124 Dee. '33. 


McCreery, James L. Exploring the earth 
and its life in a natural history mu- 
seum. 1933, 262p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.75. 590.7 


As a Zoo was made more interesting un- 
der the direction of this author, so here 
the work of a museum is presented in its 
effort to collect and interpret the wonders 
of nature. In simple and readable form we 
find material on stones, minerals, plants, in- 
sects, ocean life, fishes, reptiles, birds, mam- 
mals (past and present) and man and his 
interests the world over. Brief treatment 
is necessitated because so much information 
is compressed into 300 pages. The pen 
drawings by the author are a pleasing fea- 
ture of the book. 


MacKinstry, E. The fairy alphabet. 
1933. illus. Viking, $1.50. 398 


There is great charm and beauty in this 
alphabet, which concerns the most loved 
fairy characters in literature. Reflects a 
deep feeling of the importance of fairy lore 
in the life of the child. Will be a valuawle 
addition to the illustrators collection. 


Nicolay, Helen. The boy’s life of Thomas 
Jefferson. 1933. 360p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 921 


This is a companion volume to the au- 
thor’s biographies of Washington, Lincoln 
and Hamilton. Careful emphasis is placed 
on those features of the life and times of 
Thomas Jefferson which will appeal to 
younger readers and make lasting impres- 
sions. 


See Booklist 30:158 Jan. ’34. 


Second picture book of animals. 1933. 


119p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Interesting pictures of the animals best 
known to children, domestic animals and 
fowl, with a few of the favorites of the 
Zoo thrown in for good measure. Excellent 
reproductions which will delight young and 
old. Taken from the collection “Das Tier,” 
Berlin. 


See Booklist 30:159 Jan. '34. 
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Good Stories 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. 
summer. 1933. 
$1.75. 


With her mother in the hospital follow- 
ing an auto accident, the summer looked 
dreary enough to 15 year old Ann Maris. 
Actually, it turned out to be a series of 
exciting adventures. A deserted cottage on 
the sand dunes along Lake Michigan was 
obtained for the summer. Ann and her two 
sisters, being the daughters of a zoology 
professor, found endless delight in the plant 
and animal life about them. The discovery 
of a rare pine-mouse and even the romance 
of Great Aunt Harriet are overshadowed 
by the announcement that mother is com- 
ing to spend the rest of the summer with 
them. A good story for older girls. 


Ann’s surprising 
199p. Houghton, 


Bullard, Marion. Mr. M’Tavish. 
110p. illus. Dutton, $1. 


This is a true story about a Scotty who 
began life as a runt. The turn of events 
which brought him security and happiness 
is related. A lover of Scotties will be espe- 
cially intrigued by the author’s drawings. 


1933. 


Bacon, Peggy. Mischief in Mayfield. 
1933. 177p. Harcourt, $1.75. 


The Avon children who, with their pets, 
provided material for the story The terrible 
nuisance continue to have interesting ad- 
ventures. Six separate stories, most of 
which appeared in the Delineator. Illus- 
trated by the author. 


Darby, Ada Claire. Gay Soeurette. 
1933. 312p. illus. Stokes, $1.75. 


Soeurette, which means Little Sister, was 
the pet name given to the eight year old 
daughter of the Commandant of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, a fur trading post in the exciting days 
just before the Louisiana Purchase. The 
romance of time and place combine to make 
her story an interesting one and it loses 
none of its charm in its authentic historical 
and geographical setting. Girls in their 
teens will enjoy it. 

See Booklist 30:88 Nov. ’33. 


Ditmars, Raymond. The forest of ad- 
venture. 1933. 258p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 


“The composite adventures of the author 
and the experience of scientific friends” 
make up this adventurous story of an ex- 
pedition to Cuba and the American tropics 
in quest of zoological specimens. In_ his 
foreword the author protests against ccnsid- 
ering the book pure fiction since no part 
of it is based on theory. It will be enjoyed 
by older boys with a taste for adventure, 
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but not so much by admirers of the author’s 
scientific work. 
See Booklist 30:157 Jan. ’34. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Jane Hope. 

1933. 276p. Viking, $2. 

Jane, of the short freckled nose, blowing 
a strand of yellow hair out of her eyes, 
with a smudge on her cheek, indulges in 
day dreams as she journeys with her 
mother and sister and brother to Chapel 
Hill where they are to make their home 
with their grandparents. The story tells 
how her dreams came true in the romantic 
setting which the Chapel Hill of pre-Civil 
War days afforded. Older girls will enjoy 
it particularly. 

See Booklist 30:124 Dec. ’33. 


Haskell, Helen E. Peter, Katrinka’s 


brother. 1933. 416p. illus. Dutton, $2. 

This story is presumably about Katrin- 
ka’s Brother Peter who has grown up and 
is a member of the Pioneer, a Soviet or- 
ganization for boys. There is a good deal 
about Katrinka herself, who gets married 
in the middle of the book. In these days 
of heightened interest in Russia, it is not 
amiss to have the point of view of the 
younger members of society. The contrast 
between Old Russia and the new country 
is presented with a large degree of fair- 
ness. 

See Booklist 30:124 Dec. ’33. 


Parton, Ethel. Tabitha Mary. 
244p. Viking, $2. 

A little orphan girl living in Newbury- 
port in 1810 is the heroine of this story. 
By a happy chance she reaches a pleasant 
home where things happen as she had al- 
ways dreamed, even to the chance to go to 
school. Well written and with a pleasant 
New England flavor. 

See Booklist 30:90 Nov. ’33. 


Wells, Rhea. Zeke the raccoon. 
159p. illus. Viking, $2. 

The adventures of this pet raccoon who 
was always getting into mischief will be 
enjoyed by children of the animal story age. 
Illustrations by the author in color and 
black and white add much to the interest 
of the story. 


Wilder, Laura Ingalls. Farmer boy. 

1933. 2380p. illus. Harper, $2. 

This farmer boy lived in northern New 
York 65 years ago. School days, beginning 
when he was nine years old, work on the 
farm and some innocent pleasures rounded 
out his life, which we are permitted to 
share. The same qualities which made Lit- 
tle house in the big woods so welcome are 
here. The experiences are simply and sin- 
cerely related. 


1933. 


1933. 











